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units, had been concentrated on the frontiers of Bohemia and Moravia.
On the afternoon of the 14th, German troops entered Czech territory
and occupied Morawska-Ostrawa.

Before giving the troops the order to march to the invasion of
Czech territory, it was necessary to find some semblance of a justifica-
tion. M. Hacha, President of the Czechoslovak Republic and M.
Chvalkovsky, Minister for Foreign Affairs, arrived at Berlin where
they were received by the Fiihrer in the presence of Herr von
Ribbentrop and Field-Marshal Goering. Brutally, the Fiihrer states
that there is no question of negotiation. The Czech statesmen are
asked to acquaint themselves with the decisions of Berlin and to bow
to them. Aiiy sign of resistance will be crushed. Any opposition to
the German troops will be put down by means of aerial bombard-
ment. The Reich has decided to annex Bohemia and Moravia.
Prague will be occupied on the following day at 10 o'clock. President
Hacha, a man of great age and in failing health, collapses and faints.
Field-Marshal Goering's own doctors intervene and bring him round
with injections. Then the old man signs the document presented to
him, by which the Czech Government places the destiny of Bohemia
and Moravia "with full confidence'' in the hands of the Fiihrer.

The next day, the 15th, at nine o'clock in the morning, the first
mechanized troops reach Prague. During the afternoon, the Fiihrer
enters the Imperial Castle of Hradschin and immediately orders the
swastika to be hoisted. Czechoslovakia is no more.

The following day, the 16th, the Fiihrer decrees the incorporation
of Bohemia and Moravia within the Reich and constitutes them a
Protectorate with some sort of self-administration, under the control
of a "Protector" representing Germany and residing at Prague.

The same day, Mgr. Tiso, head of the new so-called independent
Slovak State, asks the Fiihrer to take Slovakia under his protection.
The Chancellor accepts at once. In fact, Slovak independence is at
an end. Mutilated by the Vienna Award, robbed of its most fertile
lands and reduced to a mountainous region, the country cannot in
any case hope for an independent existence.

On March 12 Sub-Carpathian Russia too had proclaimed its
independence and solicited the protection of Germany. But the
Nazi leaders remained deaf to its appeal, although that country,
which for a while had played the role of "Ukrainian Piedmont,"
had relied entirely upon them.

Sub-Carpathian Ukraine was invaded by Hungarian troops. In
despair, the Chust Government offered the country to Rumania,
M. Revay, Prime Minister, in a telegram to the French Embassy in
Berlin, sought to persuade the French Government to approach the
Government in Budapest in the hope that the fate of the country
might be decided by diplomatic means and not by force of arms.

Everything seems to point to the conclusion that the Reich has
no interest in this State and is abandoning it to Hungary.

One more feature deserves notice. It is the speed with which the
operation ending in the partition of Czechoslovakia was decided upon
and prepared.